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dents shouting with enthusiasm rushed in, and one of them,
shaken with sobs, fell at Dostoevsky's feet and lost conscious-
ness. Turgenev embraced his rival with tears in his eyes.
Aksakov spluttered with joy. Yuriev, in a sonorous voice,
announced that the Society of the Friends of Russian Litera-
ture had unanimously elected Dostoevsky an honorary mem-
ber. Dostoevsky, broken with emotion and fatigue, smiled,
wept and wrung the hands of the people who thronged
around him. His knees were shaking. He felt somewhat dizzy
in the smell and heat of the crowd but was buoyed up by his
joyful excitement.
After an hour's interruption the session resumed. Aksakov
appeared on the stage and declared that he would not read
his speech. "I cannot speak after Feodor Mikhailovich Dos-
toevsky. Everything I have prepared is only a' weak varia-
tion on some of the themes developed in his allocution of
genius." His voice was drowned in thunderous applause. He
continued, "In my opinion, Dostoevsky's speech is a great
event in our literature. . . . The true meaning of Pushkin
has at last been revealed to us and there is* nothing more to
say. ..."
Aksakov was about to leave the stage, but the public pro-
tested and forced him to read his address. While he spoke,
the ladies quietly collected some funds and sent a delegation
to the nearest flower shop. At the end of the meeting the
crowd recalled Dostoevsky, and when he appeared on the
stage, about a hundred women rushed toward him and placed
a tremendous wreath of laurels behind him. "In the name of
Russia's women of whom you said such great things," was
the inscription on the ribbon. The spectators rose to their
feet and applauded frantically. Many wiped their eyes. Hats
were waved. Tears filled Dostoevsky's eyes.